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venly glory shone, aud the .ung slanting rays stream- 
ing down from that radiant place until they touched 
the placid waters, seemed to form a shining pathway, 
up which even weary mortal feet might have as. 
cended to the deathless light. 

The fair sight soothed May’s troubled spirit as 
with a promise of eternal peace, and nerved her for 
the act by which she was to break the last links 
between herself and him whom she had loved with a 
perfect love for seven long years. 

And it was thus she wrote to Sydney Leigh—her 
one effort in her whole letter being to spare him the 
faintest pang—to make him yield without a thrill of 
remorse to the happiness she had prepared for him 
at the cost of her own. 

She told him that from the days of their early 
friendship, her one deepest desire had been to pro- 
mote his happiness in any way she could; and when 
she had promised to be his wife, it had been with the 
idea that she could thus secure it best. But she 
knew now that this had been a mistake. His affec- 
tion for her, she felt sure, had never been more than 
the brotherly tenderness he would naturally feel 
towards the companion of his youth and the daughter 
of the kind friend whose house had been his home. 
But he did now love Irene Clive, and was beloved by 
her in return, so truly and so well that a sepa:ation 
between them would entail utter misery on both. 
She saw and understood it all, and fully sympathised 
with the painful position in which he felt himself to 
be placed. Most earnestly she entreated him not to 
‘et his past connection with herself disturb him for 
a moment; their engagement was cancelled by her 
own will, It must be henceforward as though it 
had never been; and as she still desired his happi- 
ness as deeply as she had ever done, she begged him 
earnestly to let her have the comfort of bringing it 
to pass. What she most desired now on earth was to 
see him satisfied and blest as the husband of Irene 
Clive, and she had made such arrangements as would 
show him that he was bound, both for her sake and 
Trene’s, to accomplish this marriage as speedily as 
possible. She had made a provision for Miss Clive, 
which would secure her all comfort and prosperity 
for the rest of her life and that of her husband, but 
it was burdened with the condition that she should 
only enter into possession of it on the day that she 
became his wife; so that in justice to this orphan 
girl he must not let any scruple of his own, with 
regard to former ties, keep her back from the enjoy- 
ment of the fortune that would be hers on her wed- 
ding-day ; and for herself, May added, his speedy 
marriage with Irene was no less desirable, as she 
meant to go abroad next day, ‘and was absolutely 
determined never to return to England until she 
knew unquestionably that it had taken place. She 
begged him not to keep her in exile long, as it in- 
volved a separation from her aunt, concerning whose 
health she felt uneasy still; but even to see Mrs. 





Leigh she would not return to her native land 4 
she knew that he was married. 

Her last words were these: “I know, dear Sydney, 
that it will be your earnest wish to make me happy 
and therefore, for my own sake, I do beg and pray of 
you to carry out the arrangements I have made fy 
Irene Clive’s marriage with you, and 50 will yo 
secure to me the greatest joy this world can give m, 
now.” 

She signed her name, thrust the letter into » 
envelope, sealed it without looking at it again, ay 





then leant back in her chair and closed her eye 
with the hue of death on her set, wan face. But ng 
long could she yield to the faintness at her hear, 
her work was not complete. May roused hers 
with a painful effort, and next wrote a short letty 
to Irene Clive, which she found a much easier task, 

She reminded the gentle, loving girl, how often sh 
had said that she longed for some opportunity ¢ 
showing her gratitude to herself, and the momet 
had now come when she could repay a thousand. 
fold all the kindness she had ever shown her; for 
Sydney Leigh loved her, as she well knew, and he 
alone! His happiness was in her hands—only ly 
becoming his wife could she ensure it to him, ani 
therefore it was May’s deepest desire that they should 
be speedily united, and she claimed for this result 
Trene’s promise to do at once whatever she askel 
her. She was bound for another reason not to hes. 
tate, inasmuch as Mr. Leigh’s worldly prosperity 
depended now on her. He possessed no fortune, 
but May had arranged that Irene should enter into 
possession of an ample income, on the day of her 
marriage with him, and not before. May added that 
she would not herself return to England till ther 
union was accomplished, so she trusted there woul 
be no delay. 

A few words to her aunt were all that now re 
mained for May to write, and her heart went out into 
them, freed from the painful constraint she had felt 
in composing the other letters. 

“ Dearest AUNTIE,—You will understand it all. Sydney and 
Trene love each other. She is all to him that I wished to be- 
but never was—and you will feel with me, I know, that life can 
now have no other joy for me but to see them happy in each 
other. I have written to them both, arranging everything for 
their marriage. I have settled an income on Trene, to be hes 
only wher. she is his wife, and I have told them I will never 
return to England till I know that they are married. 19 
abroad to-morrow with Mrs. Denton. Dearest, kindest friend, 
you will, I am sure, do all you can to facilitate their marriage, 
for then only can I return to you, and you are all that is leftto 
me on earth.” 

She said no more, for she knew Mrs. Leigh would 
fully understand her. “ Your loving May ” were the 
only words she added to the brief note. 

At the same hour next evening May stood on the 
deck of the steamer bound for Dieppe, and watched 
the fast-receding shores of England over which the 
shadowy twilight was falling like a veil. Long she 
strained her eyes to discern the dim grey line, and 
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hen at length it faded into the pene ing darkness, ' Sydney, eagerly, “that the best thing I can do, in 
she let her head fall down upon her clasped hands, as _ this difficult position, is te carry out May’s wishes, 
they rested on the rail of the vessel, and murmured, and marry Irene Clive as soon as may be. You 
“Qh! my Sydney—mine no more—no more for | will take care of her, will you not, till I can claim 
ever !” her ?” 

rics “ Undoubtedly—May trusted her to my care, and 
it shall not fail her so long as she requires it. 
She will be a gentle and loving wife to you, Sydney, 
and possibly may suit you better than the rarer 








CHAPTER XXXV. 
Sypney LEIGH was walking restlessly to and fro in 
the drawing-room, on the evening of the day when jewel you have lost.” 
the letters May Bathurst had written arrived in the | Leigh sat silent and thoughtful for a few minutes, 
home she had deserted for his sake. His large hazel | and then his face brightened, under the influence of 
eyes shone with the light of an irrepressible joy, but | some idea which had struck him 


| 
| 
| 


there was an anxious, perplexed expression on his | * Do you know, aunt, I have ootmal times thought 
beautiful face, which showed that his mind was not at that Fleming was seriously attached to May, in his 
ease. | intense, quiet way. How glorious it would be if she 


Mrs. Leigh was lying on the sofa, quietly watch- | could make herself happy with him !” 
ing his restless movements. She appeared much | “T sincerely hope, for Dr. Fleming’s sake, that you 
older and more feeble since her illness, but her placid are mistaken in your supposition respecting him,” 
countenance wore the same look of deep-seated peace ' said Mrs. Leigh, gravely. 
that had always characterised it, only intensified now | She would not pain Sydney by telling him of her 
by the suffering through which she had passed. complete conviction, that the whole power of May’s 

Suddenly her nephew came and stood beside her, affections had been given up to himself too utterly 
and throwing out his arms, as if he abandoned all | to be ever won by any other man. 
reserve, exclaimed vehemently, “The truth is, aunt, She continued however, speaking so tenderly that 
I do love Irene Clive with my whole heart and soul, | Sydney scarce felt the gentle reproof. “I think, my 
and I will confess to you that I have not the strength | dear Sydney, you ought to understand that you have 
to hold back from the opportunity now given to me | put the care of May’s happiness wholly out of your 
of making her my wife. Life would be so unendur-' own power; you can neither make nor mar it now. 
able without her that I simply feel incapable of giving Do not attempt to suggest plans for her, but leave 
her up. At the same time May’s generosity pierces her to the one love that will never fail her.” 
myvery soul. It makes me feel how enormously she} There was a quiet dignity in Mrs. Leigh’s manner 
is above myself. Not only does she spare me the which subdued her nephew. He bowed his head in 
faintest word of reproach, but she enriches me in the reply, and said no more for a few minutes; then 
most delicate manner, by making it almost an act of tossing back his dark hair with a movement as if he 
justice to Irene that I should accomplish my own would shake off all unpleasant thoughts, he turned 
happiness by marrying her. I do not know if it be smiling to his aunt. ‘ You must tell me now how 
her religion that makes May what she is, but hers is | soon you think our marriage may take place; Irene 
truly a most noble nature !” | is sure to appeal to your judgment.” 

“Tt is, indeed,’ said Mrs. Leigh, and then she «The sooner the better for me, as until it is over 
added, softly, “‘ May God, who is love, help and bless; my own dear May will not come back to me, and 
her,” already I long to see her.” 

“You think that through my fault she stands in | “Then I will speak to Irene at once, and make 
need of help ?” said Sydney, bending his eyes upon | the final arrangements. If Mr. Wilbraham does not 
his aunt. | keep us back, there need be very little delay ;” and 

“T think that her Father in heaven is dealing with | bidding his aunt good night, Sydney went away 
her as he knows to be best. 7 may safely leave | with light step and joyful look to find his beautiful 
her to his tenderness and care.” bride. 

“But, aunt,” exclaimed Sydney, throwing himself Mrs. Leigh gazed after him sadly, and then said, 
down on a chair beside her, “you do think that I! clasping her hands, “ And May! my poor May! how 
owe Miss Clive a duty, now, quite apart from my own | is it with her? Yet, like the flowers which give out 
wishes, do you not? I have taught her to love me, | the richest fragrance when they are crushed, it may 
poor, sweet child! and, fragile as she is, I believe it | be that from that broken heart will rise in special 
would kill her if we were to be parted. May herself | sweetness the precious incense of the love of God; so 
assures me it would be for her happiness to know us | shall the blow that rent it with sharpest pang be in 
married. Perhaps, however, you hardly believe it?” | reality but the touch of tenderest mercy.” 

“TI believe whatever May has said, for she is truth May Bathurst had been right in thinking that her 
itself, ”” aunt was the only one of those whom she had called 
“Then everything tends to prove,’ exclaimed | her friends, who would understand all that this crisis 
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was to her, and really sympathise with her way 
of meeting it; but she did not know how clear- | 
sighted the wisdom of love had made the gentle old 
lady, and the truth was that Mrs. Leigh saw far 
deeper into the real nature and meaning of the trial | 
that had come upon her niece, than May did herself. 

The marriage of Sydney Leigh with Irene Clive | 
was therefore definitively settled, and the Greek girl 
was in a sort of dream of indescribable delight. She | 
could hardly believe it possible that the happiness 
which had seemed so utterly out of her reach had 
really come to her; the wild remorse she had felt 
when she first told May Bathurst ali the bitter truth, 
had passed from her buoyant spirit like a summer 
cloud, for she had scarcely depth enough to under- 
stand or appreciate May’s generous sacrifice. She 
began to think that her friend had never really loved 
Sydney Leigh, just as he most certainly had never 
cared for her, even when he meant to marry her. 

Irene judged May by herself. She felt that she, 
loving Sydney as she did, could never voluntarily 
have given him up, and so she believed that May 
could only have done so because she had not really 
any strong affection for him. This was a very plea- 
sant belief under the circumstances, and Sydney was 
glad enough to adopt it too; so, after the first few 
days, their ecstatic enjoyment of each other’s society, 
aud glowing anticipations of yet greater happiness | 
to come, were marred by no thought of her whose life 
tuey had hopelessly darkened, and who for their 
sakes was wandering far away in lonely exile. 

They were to be married so soon as the various 
necessary arrangements could be completed. Mrs. | 
Leigh had decided that in Irene’s peculiar case it 
was not needful that she should wait till the period | 
of mourning for her father had expired, as they all | 
alike felt that after what had passed the wedding 
ought to be as quiet as possible. The only cause for 
delay was Mr. Wilbraham’s tardiness in preparing 
the legal documents which were to transfer the half 
of May’s fortune to the wife of Sydney Leigh, and it 
was evident enough to all, that it was really his dis- 
approval of the instructions given to him by his old | 
friend’s daughter which made him so slow in carry- 
ing them out. | 

One morning while Sydney was breakfasting at his 
club he received a message from Mrs. Leigh, request- | 
ing him to come to her. Somewhat alarmed at this | 
unusual summons he hastened to Grosvenor Place at | 
once. 

“T hope Mrs. Leigh is not ili,” he said to Stevens, 
who was preceding him up the stairs. | 

| 








“She had a very bad fainting-fit last night, sir, | 


l anda gleam as of returning youth on the worn, faded 


pale, yet there was a strange brightness in her eye 


face. 

The moment she saw Sydney she held out jy 
hand to him and spoke eagerly, with apparently, 
slight difficulty in breathing. ‘“ My dear Sydney, | 
have sent for you to tell you that your man; 
must take place immediately, without the delay of ; 
day if possible. I must leave my poor orphan In, 
safe in your care before I go.” 

“Before you go!” said Sydney, much surprise, 
“are you contemplating a journey? perhaps you gy 








going to join May?” 

“ No, not May,” she said, with a soft smile; “gy 
must one day come to me; but I am going home 
home to my husband, to my children, to my God.” 

Her voice lingered on the last word with tendernag 
deeper far than that with which she had named hy 
earthly treasures. 

“My dear aunt!” exclaimed Sydney, “ pray do ni 
talk of anything so melancholy! I hope and beliey: 
we shall have you with us yet for many years,” 

“We have no time to waste in trifling with th 
truth, Sydney. I have long known that I havea 
complaint which must terminate my life sudden 
some day. There are now unmistakable symptom 
that the end is at hand, and Dr. Fleming, whom | 
saw last night, agrees with me in thinking so. If] 
die before Irene is your wife, her position will k 
most difficult and painful, therefore I wish you to 
arrange that your marriage should take place the 
day after to-morrow, at latest. I wish it could hare 
been to-morrow.” 

Leigh was sincerely attached to his aunt, and the 
idea of her death was exceedingly painful to him; 
but all other thoughts were for the moment swal- 
lowed up by a perfect panic of terror, lest it shoull 
really come to pass that her death left Irene unpr- 
tected and friendless, and compelled him to postpone 
his marriage. 

Starting to his feet, he exclaimed anxiously, “I do 
trust you are mistaken as to the state of your health, 
dear aunt, but in any case it is most desirable that 
our marriage should not be delayed. It has been 
entirely Wilbraham’s fault hitherto; I will go to 
him ot once.” 

“Tell him what I have said to you, and he wil 
believe it,” said Mrs. Leigh, quietly; “I have m 
doubt he can be ready if he chooses, and all other 
arrangements can easily be made.” 

Sydney found that she was not mistaken. Mr. 
Wilbraham had the highest respect for Mrs. Leigh, 
and said at once that he would labour hard to cany 


but she seems pretty well again to-day, and came , out any wish of hers. 


down at her usual hour.” 
Mrs. Leigh was lying on the sofa in the drawing- | 


Thoughtful May had written, when she knew the 
marriage was decided, to beg two young cousins of 


room, fully dressed, and with her books and flowers | her own to act as bridesmaids to Irene Clive. Some 
beside her, but Sydney was struck with an indefin- 
able change in her appearance. 





She was extremely 





friends of Sydney’s agreed to be present at the 
wedding and so did Dr. Fleming, when Mrs, Leigh 
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told him she was sure May would be pained, if he 
sisted in the angry refusal he had given at first to 
the invitation. 

So by the third day all was ready for the censum- 
mation of May Bathurst’s sacrifice. Mrs. Leigh had 
other fainting-fit the evening before, which greatly 

slarmed Sydney ; but she told him if it were in any 
may possible she would accompany Irene, at least to 
the church, and she did so. She was carried into it , 
in a chair and placed near the altar, and when the 
question was asked, “ Who giveth this woman to be 
naried to this man ?” she bowed her head in token 
that she did so, but she murmured to herself at the | 
game time, “ not I, but May.” 

These who beheld Irene Clive in her bridal dress, 
qithher beautiful face seen through her white veil, 


like a star shining from behind a silvery cloud, were 
well disposed to excuse Sydney Leigh for his faith- 
lessness, and the shy glance of her great blue eyes 
and timid grace of her manner charmed all who were 
present on this her wedding day. 

In the afternoon Sydney and his wife started for 
the sea-side, assuring Mrs. Leigh that they would 
come back in a very few days to see how she was, 
and “take care of her,” as Irene said. The gentle 
lady smiled, but answered nothing; and when the 
dawn broke next morning, it was seen that a tenderer 
care than any earthly friend could give had been 
around her, for she was gone to prove the truth of 
the one glorious dogma which had been her special 
faith—that ‘‘ God is Love.” 
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CHAPTER VI.—MARY 


BY TIIE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF 


(To be continued.) 
OF JESUS. 
AT JESUS’S FEET. 
“THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. ETC. 


“ And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’s feet, and heard his word.’’—Luke x. 39. 


Mm HE Word of God may be more fitly 
compared to a stream with all its 
variety of ripple, current, and depth, | 





and pebbly strand, than to the ocean, 
all lint or calm, as far as eye can reach, and | 
which, so far as we can see, either dashes itself in | 
one long agony against the beetling cliffs, or sinks 
subdued, we know not how, upon the almost level 
shore. 

The Word is full of wayfarings and restings; of 
war and peace; of joyfulness and sighs; of dark- 
ness—from that of eventide, to that which can be , 
felt; of lights—from that of day-dawn, to the time | 
vhen the sun is hot. You can hear in it the | 
minstrelsy of the lover and the trumpet of the} 
warrior; the chant for the bride, the wail for the 
dead. The records of infancy, and manhood, and 
dd age are there, for the Scripture contains the 
story of man—yes, and much more is there, for it 
contains the story of man with God. 

Even in this one subject of the “ Feet of Jesus” 
is this great variety to be found. 

Here are multitudes to be cast down in their 
sore need, here must come the solitary one in his | 
woe; here is the excited agony of the mother, 
here the calm rest of the Gadarene; here is one 
neglecting to give even water, here is another 
supplying its place with ointment and with tears; 
here is man dishonouring by nailing toa cross, 
here is God honouring by placing an angel guard 
inthe tomb; here is the fear of a loving apostle, 
and the “ Sue not,” of a still more loving Master, 
The feet of Jccns are unchanged, even though 
they be now “like unto fine brass, as if they 


burned in a furnace;” they were always a place 
of grace on earth, now are they the same in. 
heaven. 

This story of Mary at Jesus’s feet is, as it were, 
| one of the still, deep pools which reflect the stars. 
It is not really still, for the current of the river is 
passing through it all the while—there was the 
flow of earnest life in Mary’s soul, though her body 
was at rest. And we should have been glad to 
have had only to do with Mary; but that Martha 
comes and troubles this pool, and in part leads 
our minds, whether we will or no, away from the 
beautiful calm which her sister found at Jesus’s 
feet. We might have wished it otherwise, yet many 
a one stepping in here, has found a Bethesda, in 
which he has been made whole of an infirmity 
which he had. 

Our profit must not, however, be purchased 
altogether at Martha’s expense. From time im- 
memorial she has afforded a theme to preachers, 
who would dissuade their hearers from an inordi- 
nate pursuit of worldly things; and she has 
suffered no little at their hands. To hear some 
people speak, one would think that in Martha 
there was no good thing, that she had not a soul 
above the meat she served; but he who would 
understand Martha’s fault, as we find it here, 
must know something of Martha herself; and to 
know what she was, should be obliged to read 
along with this story what is written about her in 
John xi. 

This is the woman who said, “Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died ;” who 
said still more, “ But I know that even now, what- 
soever thou wilt ask of God, God will give thee;” 
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who said as much as the boldest of the apostles, 
“Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God, which should come into the 
world.” 

We would willingly speak solely of Mary and 
her Lord, but that is impossible; so let us range 
what we would say under three heads :— 

Martha, 

Mary, 

Christ,— 
in which we shall find a position taken up, attacked, 
defended. 

But before we consider Mary at the Lord’s feet 
—there kept by Christ, though attempted to be 
drawn away by Martha—let us pause a moment 
on the reception into their house. 

Jesus “entered into a certain village, and a 
certain woman named Martha received him into 
her house;” the “certain” village and “ certain’ 
woman seem vague; but there was a precision 
about them both in the mind of Jesus—the 
“certain village” was one which contained a 
hospitable house for him; and the “ certain 
woman ” was a well-known friend. 

There are houses in the world which, to the 
ordinary eye, are in no wise different from others, 
but to Christ they are the houses of his friends. 
Looking down now from his height of glory he 
knows them all. All the houses of a street are 





not alike to him; in some he has a place, and in 


others none; in some he is known, honoured, 
loved, received, served, and ministered to; and in 
others, his name is little more than recognised, 
even as it might have been in hundreds of houses 
of Judea. 

There is not a village or hamlet but that Jesus 
knows every house in it, in which he would be 
entertained. 

And very humble are many of the houses of 
his friends—roadside cottages, often little better 
than what we should call hovels—but they are 
different to him from all other dwellings—they are 
the houses of his friends. 

Tn what light is my house viewed in heaven? 


'mine, his friends? Are we well known to him? 
Is he sure of usP Can I reverenily say, “My 
‘house is his home ?” 

This is but a passing thought, but it is a useful, 

it may be, a very blessed one. 

Here, then, in the house of his friends, is Josyg 

received. 

The reception of Jesus! At first sight, the 

words would imply bustle and excitement, ang 
the out-putting of great energies, and the making 
of great preparation. No doubt it was $0 in 
| Martha’s mind, even when Jesus came to her jp 
the lowliness of his manhood; how much mor 
would it be so now, when it is impossible for ys 
to dissociate him from his sovereignty, and all 
ithe majesty which, almost from our infancy, we 
know to be his ? 

This is an instance—one of the many—in which 
| our first impressions need correcting. And this 
one is worth correcting, for mistaken views about 
-how Jesus can be most acceptably received, are 


| . 4 . 
keeping many from courageously opening all their. 


| ° : : . 
heart-doors to him, and asking him in. In truth, 


| thie thought of our receiving him, blessed and 
true though it be, is to be corrected and adjusted 
by the thought of his receiving us. Martha was 
' full of the idea of “ receiving Jesus ;” the corrective 
was supplied by her sister’s “ being received” as 
, a disciple and a learner by the Lord. 
To give to Jesus is a high and, indeed, a natural 
‘impulse of a truly loving soul; for what kind of 
' love is that which does not delight in giving? but 
'to receive from him is something higher, deeper, 
better in every way. Those who can pass beyond 
the outward and material substance of what is 
'received, into the invisible, subtle and delicate 
! feeling of right receiving, with all the emotions 
which belong to it, know a mystery of love indeed. 
| The ancient alchemist spent a lifetime in trying 
to turn baser substances to gold; but love's 
alchemy can turn a wild flower, with no garniture 
ren a dewdrop, into a more precious gift than 
sprays set with the most glittering of gems. 
This is beautiful, but it is rare, and it gives us 








is a question we may well put to ourselves. Is}a glimpse of how much of what is noble and 
Jesus welcomed in it—to all belonging to it? do | precious God has made possible to be linked to 
I wish it to be a worldly home, or a Christ-like | common things; and of how all this nobility and 


home? 

If we wish our house to be Christ’s, we know 
his ways, what would please him, and what would 
not. We may have it so ordered that it would be 


preciousness may be the property of the poorest 
| as well as of the richest and great. But we musi 
| not follow out the thought. 

To return to the scene before us here, Jesus, 


one that he would recognise as a welcome place, if; who ever leaves a gift where he has been, will 


such a thing could happen as that at any moment 
he came our way. 

We need not be solicitous about size, or con- 
venience, or decoration of the earthly dwelling for 
the little time we shall need it; the one point to 
be careful about is—is my house one that Jesus 
knows? Ay, bas he friends here? Am JI, are 


correct the exaggerated importance of giving, 
when put into competition with receiving. It isa 
deep lesson—one, the bare idea of which many can 
be scarce got even to take in; but he knew its 
price, and he would teach it to the loved ones here. 
| Christ would correct the mistake as to what 
‘will please him most. He would show us, as we 
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shall see presently, that we are likely to misunder- Mary loved Jesus any more than Martha, but her 
sand him. Martha’s blame and Mary’s praise spiritual apprehension and the development of her 
ge for all time; they are for the Church ; they spiritual life were greater. So is it often now— 
eubody principles which in truth are everlasting. | spiritual apprehension is not always abreast of 
Now, let us, as we proposed, look at all three personal affection. No doubt this causes loss, 
in order—and first, as to Martha. Much has been but thanks be to God it does not invalidate love. 
gid about the natural characteristics of these 
jsters. Martha has always been considered a But now we pass to 
woman of an active, bustling, energetic disposi-; Mary. She was the one found at the feet of 
‘jon; and so, no doubt, to a great extent she was. Jesus, and therefore with her we have principally 
And expositors have frequently seen nothing more | to do. 
than these, and so have failed to draw any teaching _— First then, as to the position she took up. It is 
fom the narrative —except that “it is bad to be too _ sometimes helpful to look at what a thing is not, 
mach taken up with the things of time and sense.” | as well as at what it is. 

We accept this as in part a description of This was not an indulgence of sentimental affec- 
Yartha’s character, and we desire to profit by tion towards Christ, nor of personal ease as 
the practical lesson grounded on it; but allowing regards herself. Either would have put her in 
fll room for the difference between the natural the place of rebuke, instead of defence. Christ 
daracteristics of the sisters, we must go below would have estimated the first at what it was 
them to discover the true teaching which we have worth; and the second he would have severely 
here. They were sisters in blood, and, as we see condemned. In all probability, had either been 
in John xi., in faith; but they were dissimilar in the position of Mary at this time, he would have 
character and temperament, and more important answered her sister’s complaint very differently 
til, in depth of spiritual perception and attain- | from the way in which he did, and told the one 
mat. This last is the true key to the story; and at his feet to stir herself, and attend to her part 
ye have to deal, not with a worldly and a spiritual in that at least which was needful in the house- 
person, aS antagonistic the one to the other, but , hold work. 

with two dear children of God and lovers of Jesus,| There is a certain kind of sentimental affection 
oly in different stages of development; and so, , towards Christ which may be taken for solid love; 
looking from different standpoints at their Lord. | but he knows exactly what it is, and does not 

As our concern now lies with Mary rather than countenance it. Mere sentimentality is a sickly, 
Martha, we may content ourselves with this state- washy thing, and confers no honour on the Lord. 
ment, only drawing attention to a teaching from In truth, what Mary had was the highest of all 
the fact that Martha and Mary were sisters, and activity—that of the mind and soul. She was all 
dveling in the one house. alive in them; to outward appearance she was 

If between these two, dwelling under the same sitting at Jesus’s feet, but her inmost being was 
roof, we perceive such a difference, what diversity waiting upon him with all its powers. 

may we not expect to find amongst many,allin the; She had more to do with action than her sister 
sme Church! And let us beware of falling in our knew. For what was she then doing, as she sat 
own day, and amongst those with whom we have at the feet of Jesus, but receiving those blessed 
todo, into the mistake which is so commonly made seeds of truth into an honest and good heart, 
about the sisters of Bethany. As people forget which were doubtless destined to mature into 
the eleventh chapter of John’s Gospel, and almost after action? Martha’s love was showing itself 
degrade Martha from being a disciple at all, so in giving what could be seen; Mary’s, in taking in 
ae some inclined to almost unchristianise those the unseen—-Martha’s was spending itself, Mary’s 
whose experience is not the same as theirs. We, was gathering in for greater spending by-and-by. 
may, indeed, recognise the troubling about many) Mary, we may be sure, knew more than Martha 
things; we may not sympathise with it; we may of the inner mind of Jesus—that it was his great 
are risen above it: but the Martha we despise | pleasure to give and not to receive; that the 
isdear to Jesus; yea—even as in the chapter | daintiest meats of this world were nothing com- 
nentioned—she can on an emergency rise to a | pared wi'l the least nourishment of the soul; that 
great height of faith. Our readiness to disown his very presence allowed of lawful expectation. 
tach other in the large circle of the Church of | She took up the position of a receiver of loving- 
God, whether from the Martha or the Mary side, | kindness, an embracer of opportunity, an expecter 
may find its correction here. of out-flowings of love. She was, in truth, a great 
let the reader also note the different degrees , honourer of the wayfarer—the outcast and almost 
f attainment in these two sisters; and with the wandering Jesus. The position which the great 
lifference of attainment came that of development | men of her country despised, was the very one she 
ind practice. It was not, in all probability, that ' took up—at the feet of Jesus. 
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And how came she to do so? She had evidently | 


seized an opportunity: and why did she? 

Perhaps Jesus had begun to speak, and attracted 
by what he said, she placed herself where she 
should not miss a word; or it may be that, from 
former experiences of him, she at once took up the 
loving listener’s place, expecting that, as formerly, 
so now, she should get blessing. 

It was a position in which she made much of 
Jesus, in the way in which he wishes to be made 
much of; in which she manifested the higher 
appreciation. Had Mary not been sitting all eager 
and intent at Jesus’s feet, she would have been with 
Martha in full activity of service. She is only not 
with Martha for Christ—because more immediately 
with Christ himself. She saw Jesus as the giver, 
rather than the receiver—the one honoured more 
by receiving from, than giving to. 

And how far do we know this truth? How 
far have we entered into what we might call the 
constitution of Jesus? Can we perceive that 
“giving” is almost, as it were, a very necessity 
of his life ? 

Our little spendings have their place, and a very 
blessed one, in the mind of Jesus; but we must 
never put them in competition with him, nor may 
we allow them to take the place of his. 

The position thus intelligently taken up by 





a 


Mary is now attacked by Martha. It was they 
as it is now: who can quietly and unquestioned 
take up a position of peaceful learning at “ the fe 
of Jesus,” without its being disturbed by somebody: 

There is evil enough in this mistaken attack 
of Martha’s, without more being added to it by 
expositors. She was not wholly engrossed with 
selfishness, as some would think ; probably, she 
was not selfish in the matter at all. Nor was 
she of necessity intent on making a display; she 
was for honouring her Lord, only in her own way; 
and that was not the way most acceptable to him. 

There was that which was good, and there was 
that which was bad, in her assault. There was 
her desire to honour Christ, but there was the 
ignorance of the way in which he could be more 
highly honoured. There was the dogmatic putting 
of her own standard of duty—a duty which she 
was endeavouring to perform even beyond her 
strength; but there was also a non-recognition of 
anything higher, of anything beyond. 

It is just what we see every day ; and what, if we 
be not on our guard against it, we find creeping 
continually upon ourselves. And the more we are 


| individually interested in any branch of work, or 
|in any experience of feeling, the more likely are 
| we to make it the standard for all others. 


(To be continued.) 








NE 1 BREEZE. 


REEZEB, breeze of the hil), 
Lightly, merrily play ; 
Frolic around me while you will, 
And when you will, away. 





Coming to us, who dwell 
Where fogs of the city rest, 
The smell of the breeze is “like the smell 
Of a field that God hath blest.” 
Breeze, wandering free 
Over the curving down, 
Alas! that ever your end skould be 
Here, in the angular town ; 


A thing that was born to play 
With the foam of waterfalls, 
Beating that passionate life away 

Against the pitiless walls. 


Breeze, breeze of the hill, 
Lightly, merrily play ; 

Frolic around me while you will, 
And when you will, away. 


Gone! ah yes, and I knew 
His was no idle sport ; 
Work was waiting for him to do, 
And he knew that his time was short. 








Work, to find his way 
To garret, and cellar, and hall, 
Through lane and alley, where never a ray 
Of his lord, the sun, can fall. 


Work, to fan the brows 
With the dews of fever damp; 
Work, the sinking flame to rouse 
Within life’s failing lamp ; 
Work, throughout all the town, 
A glorious work, O breeze, 
To lift up hands hung wearily down, 
And strengthen feeble knees. 


Speed! viewless leech 
On your errand of mercy, speed! 
I read the lesson you silently teach, 
And bless you, as I read. 


Then, as your life is spent 
Labouring, so may I 

Work, at the work that God has sent, 
And faithfully doing, die. 


Breeze, breeze of the hill, 
Lightly, merrily play ; 
Frolic around me while you will, 
And when you will, away. 
Rosert H. MArtLey. 
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(Drawn by JouN Lawson.) 


“Breeze, breeze of the hill, 
Lightly, merrily play”—p. 664. 
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THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY. 


CHAPTER VII. 

@ RESENTLY a note was brought to the 
1 wi lady at the end of the table, whose 
name, Chatty found, was Clayton, and 
who looked up, and said, “Mrs. Day 





three pupils, eldest eight years old. Would like to 
see ladies.” 

Half a dozen started up at once, and one by one 
were shown into the adjoining room. 

“T think I should do for that,” said Chatty, timidly. 

“Very well,’ said Miss Clayton, “ you shall try 


when the others return, if Mrs. Day has not decided.” | 


In a few minutes the door opened again, and 
Chatty was shown into the next room. Mrs. Day 
was not more than thirty, and pretty, but nervous- 
looking, and seemingly an invalid. 

“Oh, Miss—Miss Deene, thank you,’ and she 
fanned herself, for which there was not the slightest 
oceasion, for it was quite cool; “I am such an 
invalid. The others were rather old. I like my 


children to learn from a young governess. I can’t | 


de-ide, my dear, my sister must do that; my sister 
resides with me. She’s younger than I am, and an 


heiress, but I leave it all to her; she has so much ' 


decision of character. She will see any one I like. 
She was here just now, but could not stay, she had 
an engagement;” and she went on fanning herself, 
while Chatty wondered what to say. 

“T think I should do,” she said nervously. 

“Do you? They are sweet children, so sensitive, 
too! When could you call on me? I fancy you will 
do. You are not a tradesman’s daughter, are you? 
I like a lady, you know. One of the others said her 
father was a cooper, ora grocer, or something of the 
kind, which was odious.” 

“No,” and Chatty drew up, and a look of pride 
came into the pale face, “ papa is a gentleman.” 

“Well, that is what I like. Could you call after 
luncheon ? say at three to-day, and my sister will be 
at home. She has so much decision.” 

So Chatty, having promised to call on Mrs. Day at 
that hour, sped quickly home to tell of her success. 


She found a domestic storm brewing at St. John’s , 


Weod. Mr. Deene had stayed at home to dinner, 
and was grumbling at finding only cold meat pro- 
vided for his entertainment, so Maria had disappeared 
below to have the potatoes mashed. The Deenes 
dined early, and as they never, by any chance, had 
dinner company, that meal was always rather shabby, 
and the teas were managed with a view to effect, in 
case of any one dropping in. At supper, Maria’s 
inventive mind generally contrived something that 
looked well, yet costelittle. 

“T shall dine late, if ever I marry, and I shall 
> Chatty informed Maria, 


give him good dinners,’ 


‘ yequires an elementary governess— | 





| when the unsatisfactory repast came to an end, 
“Tt puts men in a good temper; they make such 
a fuss about eating. I must learn to cook, too; | 
think it’s decidedly necessary. Maria, will you teach 

‘me how to make boiled custards?” 

“Yes, when you know how to cook potatoes,” 

' answered Maria, and Chatty felt extinguished, 

“TI think I shall dine at six,’ she continued, 
speculating on her future; “seven is too late, one 

| cannot go out well after it. Of course, though, | 
shall do as my husband likes, people always do.” 

“I am sure they don’t,” put in the Irrepressible; 
“TI am sure they don’t, Miss Innocence, that’s just 
what they don’t do.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me names,’’ she answered 
' indignantly ; “I thought they did.” 

“ Well, they do for the first six months, and after 

' that their stock of sweetness gets exhausted.” 

_ ©J wonder if I shall get disagreeable after the 
' first six months,” thought Chatty, as she waited in 
the dining-room of Mrs. Day’s house, while the 
' servant went to see if she could be received in the 
| drawing-room. “ These people are rich, and have only 
just had luncheon, and I believe they’ve had. as; ara- 
gus ; there are the asparagus-tongs on the sideboard, 
and I’ve had my dinner, and only had cold meat. I 
wonder what the heiress is like.” 

Then she went up-stairs, where she found Mrs, 
| Day, and at a little distance from her, the wearer 
‘of the elaborate muslin dress, whose face had so 

impressed her in the morning. 

“Oh, that cold-looking woman is the heiress, ugh! 
She looks like one, too; the lace on her cuffs is real, 
and those bows on her shoes cost at least five-and- 
sixpence. I believe she puts her feet on that stool 
to show them,’’ she remarked inwardly. 

“This is Miss Deene,” said Mrs. Day, when Chatty 

| had taken a chair. “This is the one, you know, I 
| Said I thought would do; but I leave all to you, my 
| dear Blanche,” and Mrs. Day closed her eyes fora 
| minute, and the two girls (they were both girls, for 
the owner of the rigid face was only a few years 
older than Chatty) looked at each other for one 
minute, and each knew, and knew that the other 


| natures. 

| “ Ask her what she can do, Blanche dear; you had 
| better put it down, and then compare it with the 
| others,” and Mrs. Day relapsed into silence. 

| Blanche, as she was called—her other name was 
, not mentioned—turned to Chatty, and explained what 
| her duties would be in the event of her taking the 
, situation, and proceeded to cross-examine her in a 
voice that was cold, and expressionless like her face, 
save for a grating tone which Chatty knew instine- 
tively it would possess. 


knew, in that one glance, how antagonistic were their 
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= 
«You know French, of course; did you learn it _ note informed her, “ Mrs. Day had made arrange- 
abroad ?” | ments.” pte 
“No,” replied Chatty. 
“Knows French, but did not acquire it abroad,” | CHAPTER VIII. 
she jotted down with a pencil on a bit of paper. Iv was shortly after Chatty’s unsatis‘actory visit to 
«And is your music good ?” Homer Street that Mrs. Newby gave a sort of return 
“j understand it, but I do not play much. Ido party to the Deenes. They all went, and George 
not care for it.” | Baylis with them. He was still in town, still waiting 


, 


“Understands music, but does not play much,” re- | rather hopelessly to see if things would get better 
peated the disagreeable voice, and she noted it down, ' for him. They didn’t, however—worse, if possible, for 
“What do you consider yourself most proficient in?” | Chatty seemed to think that, being engaged to one 
she inquired, looking up with a slight smile, while man, made it incumbent on her to snub all others, and 
Chatty felt all her courage and her hopes fast melt- ' if she did not snub George Baylis, she at any rate 
ing away. kept him at an immense distance. She was restless 

«J think I am well read,” she said, rather meekly. | and anxious, too, in spite of having secured what 

“Tg well read,” she wrote. ‘ Yes, what course of she thought almost impossible to obtain. Harold 
Greyson continually put off speaking to her father, 
first on one excuse, then on another, and he varied 


reading have you taken?” 
“Well,” said Chatty, still more meekly, “ classical.” 


“What classical authors have you read?” very much in his attentions; sometim:s he was 


“Oh, let me see, Dante, and Cicero, and—and | the most devoted of lovers, and at others he seemed 


Hume.” | almost bored by her. He could not resist, too, the 
“The two first in the original?” temptation of flirting with others; not that Chatty 


expected him to confine all his attentions to herself, 
but still she did not see why he should hang over 
she wrote down, “ also Hume.” Mrs. Spink’s chair the whole evening, on the night 
Then the salary was discussed, which proved to be | of Mrs. Newby’s return party. The pretty widow 
snaller than Chatty had anticipated. was looking her best, and drew him to her side, and 
“You see, Miss Deene,” said her examiner, “your _ kept him there; not that there was any danger of 
acquirements are not extensive.” his really swerving from Chatty in that direction, 
“T thought,” replied Chatty, sensibly enough, “I for Mrs. Spink was one of those women who fasci- 
thought myself quite capable of grounding three , nate, but are not often loved. 
children, the eldest eight years old, in all they would | “She knows most thoroughly the art of small. 
require. I didn’t know they would want great | talk,’ he thought, “though she has not the freshness 
acomplishments, or I should not have come. I , of Chatty, poor little thing, who really is so fond 
always thought English was the first thing to be | of me, I have not the heart to give her up.” Then 
learnt, and you’ve said nothing about it even.” | he looked at his fiancée, and saw a shade of anxiety 
The heiress looked astonished at Chatty’s daring stealing over her quiet, pale face. ‘“ You don’t mind 


” 


“No; in the translations.” 
“Has read Cicero and Dante in the translations,” 


toexpress an opinion, and rather evaded an answer. | my not devoting myself exclusively to you, dear, 
Then, it having been agreed she should hear from | he said, in a kind tone, partly because he felt a trifle 
Mrs. Day, she left. | ashamed of himself, and partly because he felt more 

“T will write and decline it,’ she thought; “I fond of than fascinated by her. ‘ You know why it 
hate that heiress. How absurd to want children to | is. I fancy your people, and especially your friend 
learn accomplishments almost before they know their | Baylis, begin to see things, and I don’t want them 
letters ; she made me feel very foolish, though. Ill _ to suspect—that is, not till I can come forward; so I 
ask papa to let me stay at home a month or two,and am doing a little bit of diplomacy, ard throwing 
Pll not try to be a governess again till I’ve improved , them off the scent. I know you can trust me, don’t 


myself, I certainly won’t tell Harold about this.’ | you, darling?” and he stooped and said the last 
Mr. Deene was glad enough to agree to her staying words in a whisper. 

athome. He had never wished her to go out, and “Yes, oh yes,” she answered, brightening and 

as the Hamilton Deenes had gone abroad for a year, | satisfied. “Diplomacy may be a very wise thing,” 

the scheme dropped for a time. | she thought to herself, half an hour later, as slie 


“I shall be married soon, perhaps,” she thought, saw him go into the balcony with Mrs. Spink, “ bu 
“and then I shall only have Harold to think about. | it’s remarkably disagreeable.” 
I must certainly learn all sorts of house things, oh “That fellow Greyson can’t mean anything,” 
dear!” and she thought of that examination in which | thought the artilleryman, “or he would not flirt so 
she had felt so subdued. ‘I fear I am a dreadful , outrageously before her very eyes. I don’t believe 
goose,” she cares for him, either, after all. Girls are so odd, 

Chatty did not need to decline Mrs. Day’s situation, | there’s no making them out. I will make out one 
for the next morning a rather disagreeable little , thing—I’ll know my fate to-morrow, at any rate.” 
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“J do so wish I knew if Harold really, really does 
care for me,” thought poor Chatty, doubtfully, the 
next morning. ‘“ Wonder what the public opinion 
is. I think I’ll take it as far as Molly is concerned. 
It won’t do to ask her plump, though. I know how 
I'll do it. 

 Molly,’’ she began, interrogating the handmaiden, 
“do you think any one who comes here is in love with 
any one?” 

“Miss!” exclaimed Molly, astonished. 

“TI asked you, Molly,” repeated Chatty, in a firm 
tone, “if you thought any one who came here, was in 
love with any one?” 

“Law, Miss Chatty, he only talks about the 
weather, and that sort of thing, while he’s measur- 
ing out the milk.” 

Molly’s pewers were evidently developing fast. 

“Oh! thank you for the information. I was not 
aware of the circumstance. Well, do you think 
any one is in love with any one else?” 

“Yes, T think Mr. Dyce is in love with Miss 
Maria.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Why, you see, miss, when she’s playing, he 
always fixes his eyes on her, and looks so absent-like. 
I noticed it when I took missus a glass of water in 
the other day.” 

“ And what’s your opinion with regard to the state 
of Maria’s feelings, I wonder. Do you think she 
likes him, Molly ?” 

“Yes, miss, I think she does, rather.” 

* And how did you arrive at that conclusion, you 
remarkably discriminating young person ? ” 

“Why, you see, miss, when he’s comiug, she 
makes so many sorts of cakes, and opens the oven- 
door every minute, to see if they’re rising.” 

“Oh! really your conclusions are peculiar. Any 
one else in love with any one else ?” asked the diplo- 
matic Chatty, in a careless tone. 

“‘ Yes, miss.” 

“Who?” 

“Why, you know, Miss Chatty.” 

“No, I don’t, Molly,” and her face was beaming. 
“ Do tell me, there’s a good girl.” 


«Some one’s awfully in love with you, miss,” 

“Who ?—What nonsense of mamma and Marig 
to say Molly was a child. She’s quite a woman,” 
thcught Chatty. 

“You know, miss.” 

“No, I don’t, and I want you to tell me, Molly,” 

“Why, Captain George, of course.” 

“Oh, bother Captain George; how can you be go 
absurd? I am sure he’s not. I thought you had 
more sense, Molly.” 

“But I’m sure he is, ’ve watched him often and 
often, miss.” 

“You'd much better mind your work, Molly, and 
not get such nonsensical notions in your head. You 
know nothing at all about it,” and Chatty walked 
off indignantly. “Harold must care for me,” she 
said to herself, “he would not say so, if he didn’t, 
I am sure he does, and it’s downright wicked of me 
to doubt him, only I care for him so much that very 
love makes all sorts of doubts and fears. I will see 
him this evening. I feel as if I must, somehow. I 
think I'll drop him a line and tell him where to be, 
and trust to chance and my own wit to keep the 
appointment. There can’t be any very great im. 
propriety in my asking him to meet me when I am 
engaged to him. Then I'll beg him to tell them 
all about it, and not to let it be a secret, for I can. 
not bear it any longer. And they shall consent; I'll 
make them—I know I will. Fancy the happiness of 
having it all open. I never will be deceitful again 
as long as I live; as for diplomacy, and throwing 
people off the scent, as he calls it, it’s simply slow 
torture.’ Then she wrote the note, and waited 
quietly for the evening; but the day had not ended 
yet, and it was to be rather an eventful one for 
Chatty Deene. sine 

“Wonder what Chatty wants,’ thought Harold 
Greyson, when he found the note on his return from 
the office. “It’s rather a bore. I promised to drop 
in on Brown. Poor little girl, she’s so fond of me, 
I suppose I must go,” and he threw aside the note, 





and took up his evening paper. 
(To be continued.) 





THE 


GIPSIES. 


BY A WANDERER. 


HAVE travelled a good many miles in 
my life north and south of the equator, | 
in the eastern and western hemispheres, | 
and there is nocountry I have yet visited 
in which I have not met with bands of 
this wondrous people. Their tents are alike 
pitched on the hill-sides of the world’s highest 
mountains, on the desert plains of Africa, and by 
the banks of India’s rivers. Their strange dialect 





mingles with the language of every European 
nation; their voice is heard in Moscow and in 


London, in the western highlands of Ireland, and 


in the city of the Seven Hills. They are not 
friends to the world or to the world’s laws. They 
profess to hate the nations among whom they 
dwell, and to live by deceiving them. The wander- 
ing portion of their community, wherever met with, 
continue in the enjoyment of their immemorial 
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THE GIPSIES. 





usages — fortune - telling, tinkering, and thiev- | 
ing: 
There is a great ‘resemblance in the names by | 
which they are known in different countries. In 
Russia they are called Zigani; in Turkey and 
Persia, Zingarri; in Germany, Zingenner; in 
Spain, Zincali, a term which may expound the 
others, as the Spanish gipsies say it means “ man 
of Zend, or Ind.” In England, and again in Spain, 
they are named gipsies and Gitanos, evident 
alterations of the word Egyptian. They are 
known, too, in Spain by the term “ Cales,” said to 
be an Indian word, and to mean “black people.” 
In France they are called Bohemians, because they 
came there first from Bohemia. The name by 
which they universally designate themselves is 


that of Rommany, said to be of Sanscrit origin, and | 
io signify “ The Husbands,” apparently referring 
totheir love of caste—their chief bond of union— | 
remarkable in a people who have no sort of 
affection for any outside the pale of their own 
race. 

Who they are, we believe we are safe in asserting, 
has ever been a mystery, and is likely to continue 
such to the end of time. Some people, resting 
their belief on the argument derived from language, 
are satisfied that they are descendants of a tribe 
of Hindoos. Others, for the same reason, believe 
that they are Egyptians. The little we know 
of them, and what our imagination paints them 
for us, lead us to believe that they are veritable 
Egyptians. They have the Egyptian cast of 
countenance, they call themselves Egyptians. 
From their first appearance in history down to 
the present day, they have so styled themselves, 
not only in this country, but in all others in which 
they are found. This is the name by which they 
are known in all records and laws relating to them. 
Here is their own tradition of themselves. It isa 
singular story. ‘‘ We were banished from Egypt, 
and condemned to wander over the face of the 
earth for ever, for the inhospitality shown by us 
to the Virgin when, with her Child, she sought | 
shelter in our land.” Let us compare this fate 
with that foretold to the ancient Egyptians in 
some parts of Ezekiel’s prophecy; for example, 
chap. xxix. 12, where it says: “I will make the 
land of Egypt desolate in the midst of the coun- | 
tries that are desolate and I will scatter | 
the Egyptians among the nations, and will dis- 
perse them through the countries;” and again, 
chap. xxx. 10, 26: “Thus saith the Lord God; I 
will also make the multitude of Egypt to cease by 
the hand of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon. 
And I will scatter the Egyptians among the 
nations, and disperse them among the countries; 
and they shall know that I am the Lord.” The 
ancient Egyptians were to be dispersed among 
the nations for being the cause of Israel’s back- 








| proportioned often elegant build. 
| are exquisitely beautiful when young, but their 





sliding, and for not knowing the Lord; their self- 
styled descendants ave dispersed among the nations 
for having denied hospitality to the Virgin and 
Child. Many believe that they are descendants of 


| the ancient Egyptians who were scattered among 


the nations by the Assyrians; others again lean 
to the opinion that they are the ten lost tribes of 
Israel. Upon what foundation this view is based 


| is best known to those who hold it. 


The gipsies first appear in the arena of European 
history in the reign of Sigismond, Emperor of 
the Romans and King of Hungary, a.p. 1417, and 
settled in Moldavia; but few years elapse ere 
we find them in Hungary. In 1427 we have an 
account of their being in France. In 1499 there 


; is the best of all records, a law respecting them in 


Spain, and in 1530 one directed against them in 
England. This much, at least, must be clear from 
these acts, that they had been long settled, and in 
great numbers, in these countries. This is their 
history; all else related of them is little better 
than guess work or fable: where they came from 
is as utterly unknown in this nineteenth century 
as it was in the fifteenth. No more light seems to 
have broken in on the darkness—the thick dark- 
ness in which they are enshrined. They have 
themselves no history, no tradition worth the 
name, no religion, and wherever their wandering 
life leads them, they adopt the religious forms 
prevalent there, indifferent whether the religion 
be that in honour of the one true God, or whether 
it be idolatrous. 

However long they have been scattered in far- 
off countries, they are still the same people; their 
language is the same. True, their outward ap- 
pearance varies in some degree according to the 
climate in which they are born, and in which they 
roam. Their chief characteristics remain the 
same—tawniness of skin, slightly projecting but 
agreeably-formed cheek-bones, long hair of the 
colour and lustre of coal, large black eyes, ex- 


quisitely-shaped mouths, ruddy lips, teeth of a 


dazzling whiteness, expressive features, and well- 
Their women 


beauty soon fades, partly because of the squalor of 
their habits, and partly because of their uncertain 
and precarious life. They are far more remarkable 
beings than the men, whose pursuits are purely 


| debasing, while those of the women have some- 


thing of imagination in them, and demand much 
subtlety and courage. Of their manners and 
customs we can only say that they ever had and 
still have the reputation of being revengeful and 
treacherous. Cowards they are not, but neither 
are they chivalrous; they attack a defenceless 
traveller in the forest or on the heath, but have 
never rivalled in daring exploits the banditti of 
Italy or of Spain; they lay themselves out for hire 
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as spies, vt are the associates of thieves and In Spain, the gipsies were at one time the high. 
robbers. The women, chaste themselves, ply all waymen of the land, the terror of peaceful travellers 
manner of questionable trades, chiefly selling equestrian and pedestrian. But for many Years 
poisons and acting as go-betweens. They lead a they have enjoyed here greater freedom than 
wandering life, live in kennels and under tents anywhere else. Charles IIT. abolished the cryg 
from one end of the year to the other, gaining laws made against them, and sought even to do 
their scanty livelihood as best they can, fearing and away with the name; he enjoined their settlement 
detesting nothing so much as a fixed and con- in towns and villages, and to encourage this, threy 
tinuous occupation which would take them away open all trades and professions to them, and placed 
from their free mountains, their plains, and woods, them on a level with his other subjects. Buti 
the sun, the stars, and the winds. scems that patronage and oppression are alike to 
In Russia they are found in most of the them, they apparently thrive under one as much 
provincial towns, ak the greater number of them as under the other. Here they are almost the 
wander through the country in bands, its extensive same as in other countries, differing mer ely in this, 
plains affording pasturage for their cattle, and the , that they are more settled, not srandaal ing about s0 
chase giving them the means of subsistence. much, but their practices and their character are 
Here they profess the Greek religion, not that the same as others; they are still pure gi sies, 
they believe one or its tenets more than those of still characterised by the same love of tribe, by 
any other religion, but with their inherent cunning the same expertness in cunning, and by the same 
to accommodate themselves to the prejudices of hatred of those who are not gipsies. 
those by whom they are surrounded. | In England, they are rarely thought of, except 
In Hungary there are more gipsies than in any by those in whose vicinity they pitch their tents, 
other country. Here there are whole villages when they are visited by nursery-maids and 
occupied by them, and they are to be seen in the children, and by many others who are willing to 
suburbs of the principal towns throughout the cross the gipsy queen’s hand with silver to have 
kingdom. Here they live in the greatest misery. their fortunes told them. As soon as they shift 
Their hovels are vile, their dress rags, their food , their camp, they are forgotten. 
often carrion, sometimes even worse. But in this, | They are not increasing in numbers in the 
asin many another instance, the outward appear- | ‘countries which are most frequented by them. 
ance is no criterion of what the feelings may be, They have many hostile camps to pass through. 
for though misery and wretchedness are stamped , The rapidly-advancing wave of civilisation and the 
without, yet nowhere is there more of the dance growth of culture all over Europe are their worst 
and song than in a Hungarian gipsy village.| enemies. The one is cutting down their forests, 
One characteristic of these gipsies we must not | narrowing their special localities, building towns 
omit to mention—it is their foreign excursions, | in their neighbourhoods, and urging them forward 
which they make every now and then with a view | nearer to the more frequented ‘haunts of men, or 
to plunder. In bands of twelve or fourteen they | dispersing them still more than ever, if that were 
will start together, often making their way to’ possible. The other is removing rapidly the foun- 
distant lands, where they spend three or four dations on which rested the belief in their secret 
years, and if all goes well with them, they return arts. The scales have dropped and are dropping 
often rich; but the wealth they have by illegal from men’s eyes. Superstition is losing its hold 
means piled together soon makes to itself wings and | on people’s minds, and they are not to be deceived 
flies away, and is squandered in festivals of folly. | now as they used to be in the Dark Ages. 





SIR DIAMOND AND SIR BRIARMOND; 
OR, CAPTIOUS CAVILLERS. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


PART II. ' helped to collect her sticks, and carried them for her 
H, poor old lady! I hope she wasn’t into her cottage, where she soon made up a good fire, 
killed ?” asked Mrs. Morley. ' and gave them some tea—herb tea.” 

“No, she was not; but she would “ That was very nice,” said Mrs. Morley. 

have been, if it had not been for} ‘“'hat’s the end of adventure the first,” said 
Sir Diamond and Sir Briarmond, who Frank, complacently. “Do you like it pretty well, 
galloped forward with such speed, couching their mamma?” 
lances, that the beast roared terribly, and fled into| “I think it improves as it goes on,” said Mrs 
the wood. Then they raised up the old woman and Morley, “ which is always a good thing.” 
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SIR DIAMOND AND SIR BRIARMOND. 671 








“Yes, mamma, I like to hear the truth when it’s 


« And then,”’ pursued Frank, recurring to his book, | 








and reading with spirit, “they then rode on, under 
the shade of melancholy boughs, very much pleased 
to have rescued the old woman.” 

“J wish they had polished off the beast first, 


though,” said George, “I am sure he’ll turn up 


again. It makes my blood curdle; ugh!” 
—] 


«And they went on and on, till they came toa | 
sort of glade; and Sir Diamond said, ‘Suppose we | 
pivouac here for the night.’ And Sir Briarmond said, | 
| see how we can call attention to the house that Jack 


999 


‘Well, I don’t care if we do. 
“Frank, that’s too 
“Scott or James would never have said that.” 
“Why, didn’t you complain just now that I said 
what they did say? There’s no pleasing you.” 
“Well, but, Frank,’ remonstrated Arthur, in a 
carefully moderated voice, “there really is something 
I must seriously protest against. That line about 


colloquial,” said 


Arthur, | 


spoken kindly; I want to improve, and to be put in 
the way of being a good author.” 


“Suppose you were to withdraw all the passages 
from other writers, that we need only consider the 
blemishes in your cwn.” 

“Why, mamma, that would be almost the whole 
story!” exclaimed Frank. 

“Tf the removal of a scaffolding leaves only a few 
sticks on the ground,” said Mrs. Morley “I don’t 


built.” 

“No, certainly—but then, how is it that what one 
person takes from books and calls references, anotker, 
if he does the very same thing, has his quotations 
called plagiaries ?” 

“IT suppose,” said Mrs. Morley, after a little pause, 
“it must be because it is not exactly the same thing. 


melancholy boughs, is out of the ‘Fairy Queen.’” 
“Then it can’t be in it!” retorted Frank. “A 
thing can’t be in two places at once!” which made 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was, as you know, a great 
painter, and also, what many people do not know, 
a close thinker, said many things in his lectures to 








little Alice laugh triumphantly. 

“Tf there is a fault in the little work,” said Arthur, 
“it is, that the style is at once poor and tawdry, 
like the mad princess’s dress, in a story I once read— 


“No, no, 
tawdry, Arthur,” rejoined George. 
that will hold good.” 

“Well, you have managed to spoil the interest of 
poor Frank’s tale pretty well between you,” said Mrs. 
Morley. ‘‘ There is your French master’s knock, you 
can go down to him in the study, and leave me and 
Alice to hear the end with undivided attention.” 


Scott and Spenser are not poor or 
“T don’t think 


| 
| 
amixture of blankets and satins.” | 
| 
| 





| his pupils, which apply with force to many t! ‘ngs 


besides painting. Your papa used to call them ric 
reacing for leisure hours, under green trees, lying 
at cne’s length on the grass. But people are fonder 
now, I am sorry to say, of galloping through sensa- 
tion stories, like your knights through the wood, 
than of thinking out subjects suggested to them by 
a single page.” 

“I think I should like to read those lectures some 
of these days, mamma, lying full length in the shade, 
on the green grass.” 

“Sir Joshua took occasion to make his pupils 
understand the difference between reference and 


“Thank you, mamma,” said Frank, giving her | plagiary. What he said, applies as well to books as 


hand a little squeeze. ‘“ Sympathy is so pleasant.” | 


“T do believe, if either of them had written the | 
story,” said Alice, warmly, “they would have thought 
it very good and expected us to think so too. Go 
on, Franky dear.” 

Frank immediately availed himself of the opening, | 
and read straight on to the end. The conclusion was 
80 very inconclusive, that he was obliged to announce 
it with, “ That’s all.” | 

“Well, Franky,” said Mrs. Morley, “I do not think | 
it appears at present that you are cut out for a 
successful author, though there is no knowing what 
you may be hereafter. What made you think of 
writing a story ?” | 

“Oh, mamma! so many reasons!” said Frank. 
“Tm very fond of reading other people’s stories, so I | 
thought I should like them to read one of mine.” 

“That is one reason.” 


| 
| 
| 


“Then, you know, mamma, there is such a thing | 
as—fame; and I thought I should like that. And 
then I thought I should like to make money.” 

“Tam afraid you are a long way off from fame or 
money-making, my dear Frank ; and if you seriously 


desire to know why, I can tell you.” 





pictures. St. Paul preaching at Athens in one of 
Raffaelle’s cartoons, is justly admired by good artists 
for the absence of any studied contrasts; for stand- 
ing equally on both legs, and stretching out both 
arms alike, right from the shoulder. It has been felt 
that a fine and original posture was here struck out.” 

« T remember it!” cried Alice; “ we have it in our 
book of pictures.” 

“ But it was not original at all, as far as Raffaelle 
was concerned,” continued Mrs. Morley. “It was 
taken from a painting by an artist called Masaccio 
(which may be freely translated as Dirty Tom) of St. 
Paul preaching through the bars of his prison.” 

“Then Raffaelle was a thief, if I am one,” 
Frank. 

“Not quite,” said his mother; “but if you will 
bring me Reynolds’s ‘ Lectures’ — that little book on 
my work-table—I will find out something that will 
encourage you, Frank. Thank you. Here it is: 
‘For my own part, I confess I am not only disposed 
to maintain the necessity of imitation, in the first 
stages of the art, but am of opinion, that the study 
of other masters, which I here call imitation, may 
be extended throughout our whole lives.’ ” 


said 
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“There!” said Frank, clapping his hands. 

«¢ Invention is one of the marks of genius,’”’ con- | 
tinued Mrs. Morley, still reading, “‘ but we shall find | 
that it is by being conversant with the inventions of | 
others, that we learn to invent; as by reading the | 
thoughts of others, we learn to think.’ ” 

“That’s me exactly,” said Frank. 

“ Not exactly,” said his mother; “ you have not only | 
been reading, but writing the thoughts of others, and 
thinking them your own. Other people, who are 
familiar with them already, very impolitely accuse 
you of plagiary. 

“ Still, it is not altogether without its practical use | 
to you—it will, at any rate, make you write and spell 
more correctly ; only as long as you cannot remove 
the scaffolding without showing that there is hardly 
any building, you must not expect to be thought 
an original writer. Some people begin too late, and 
their pens work so stiffly that they make no way. 
Dthers begin, and still oftener are accused of begin- 
ning, too early. If there is real aptitude, it will work 
itself out, in spite of many laughable failures; the 
real genius, like the real Christian, picks himself up 
again, and, in spite of teasing mockery, keeps on, and | 


succeeds.” 

* That’s what I mean to do!” said Frank. 

*T wish it with all my heart, my boy,” said Mrs. 
Morley, kissing him. ‘There is no reason why you | 
should not, if you are persevering, and docile, and 
careful to profit by the advice of good and wise | 
writers, who have had their small beginnings and 
discouraging failures themselves. One thing you | 
will specially need; to keep your temper, when laughed 
at. Rude words break no bones; nor do harsh or 
false critiques.” 

George, who here came in for a French book, 
said in an undertone, “ You were all so quiet when ; 
I came in that I thought mamma was reading a 
sermon.” 

“Mamma was reading something very nice, 
George,” said Frank; “something very high, that 
would have been out of my reach, if she had not | 
lifted me up.” 

“Glad to hear it. You'll cut us all out, I dare say, 
by-and-by.” 

“No, I don’t dare say that; but she has cut me out 
a path,” 

“Can two walk in it, Franky ?” 

“Oh yes—a dozen—a hundred.” 

*‘Perhaps I may come and join you, then—espe- 
cially if mamma gives me a lift toe.” 

“Ah, George, I gave you many a lift, in teaching | 
you to read,” said his mother; “and very slow you 
were, I must say.” i. 





| beasts.” 


George laughed, with a little shame, and said, “Pp 
fond enough of it now, at any rate, mamma 3 and 
that you will admit.” 

“And now,” said Frank, “I suppose I'd better 
burn ‘Sir Diamond and Sir Briarmond ?’ ” 

“No, put it away for a year, and see what you 
think of it then,” said his mother. “Perhaps you 
will then wonder how you could ever haye spent 
your time on it; perhaps you will see how you qm 
do it better, and please and surprise us all.” 

“Ah, that will be so nice, Franky!” said Alice, 
clapping her hands. 

“Well,” said Frank, shutting his book with , 


| snap, “I know I like you and mamma a good deal 


more than those Captious Cavillers!” 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


214. From what passage in the Old Testament 
has the early existence of synagogues been in. 
ferred ? 

215. How is it shown that prophets were the 
messengers of God’s reproofs, both to the nation 
at large and to individuals, before the kingly power 
was established amongst God’s chosen people? 

216. Was any person, not of the family of David, 


| buried in the city of David among the kings? 


217. What king of Judah enlisted a mercenary 
army from among the Israelites ? 

218. What precedent did the Jews bring forward 
when asking Christ for a sign that they might see 
and believe on him ? 

219, Christ expressly states that Moses prophesied 
of him. Quote the passage. 

220. Only one woman is mentioned in the Bible as 
dreaming. Name her. 

221. The Bible records the names of three persons 
who stretched themselves on the dead body before 
life was restored to it. Give the names. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 640. 
203. They differ in names, in order, and in extent. 
204. St. Mark says (i. 13), “ He was with the wild 
St. Luke says (iv. 13), “The devil de- 
parted from him for a season.” 

205. John xix. 23. “Then the soldiers, whe 
they had crucified Jesus, took his garments, and made 
four parts, to every soldier a part.” 

206. In Heb. x. 19, 21. “ Having therefore bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 
by a new and living way, which he hath consecrate! 
for us, through the veil, that is to say, his 
flesh.” 









